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CANTING PUNS ON ANCIENT MONUMENTS 



Puns are so predominantly verbal in their character that one 
is apt to forget that they may be pictorial as well, and hence make 
their appeal through the eye rather than the ear. Illustrated 
puns may still be seen on concrete remains of ancient life, such as 
coins, vases, benches, and gravestones. Literary sources inform 
us of the existence of still others on monuments which have long 
since perished. Such plays, which are restricted to the names 
of persons and places, may be aptly described by the heraldic 
term "canting." 

An extremely clever use of this type of pun is recorded by Pliny, 
H.N. xxxvi, 42. When Saura and Batrachus, the architects of 
the Porticus Octaviae, were denied the privilege of commemorat- 
ing their names in an inscription, they resorted to the subterfuge 
of carving on the columns a lizard (aavpa) and a frog (fiarpaxos). 
Among the many ancient columns preserved in the church of San 
Lorenzo outside the walls of Rome is one of the Ionic order on 
the volutes of which are sculptured a lizard and a frog. One 
writer believes that the in spiris of Pliny's description refers to 
volutes, and concludes that the column was the work of Saura 
and Batrachus. 1 

Puns of this type are employed in miscellaneous ways. On a 
certain occasion Cicero made a votive offering of a silver cup. He 
had his praenomen and nomen inscribed in the usual fashion, but 
for his cognomen he substituted in repousse an kpepwdos, i.e., a 
cicer* In the Naples Museum there are three benches decorated 
with heads and hoofs of vaccae. Upon the benches is the inscrip- 
tion, M. NIGIDIUS VACCULA P. S. 8 One is tempted to regard 
as an instance of the punning instinct the selection of Tyche by 
the sculptor Eutychides as a subject for his chisel. 

On the central slab of the eastern frieze of the Parthenon is 

1 See Winckelmann, Mon. Ant. Ined. II, p. 269 and text. 

2 Plutarch, Moralia, p. 204 f. (Apoph. Cic. 2). 

3 See II Real Museo Borbonico, II, PI. 54. 
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sculptured a priestess facing two attendants, each of whom bears 
on her head a four-legged stool or table. The attendants may. 
perhaps, be symbolic of a ritualistic koo-jutjchs ttjs Tparefijs, 
Miss Jane Harrison, 1 however, relying on Harpocration's explana- 
tion of the word t paired o<j>6pos 2 is inclined to call them Tpeurtf d> 
and Kocrjuc!), Table and Adornment. 

Grave monuments, although they are the last place to look for 
intentional levity, afford a fine opportunity for illustrated puns. 
Many of the ancients had names derived from those of animals, 
and it happens naturally that most of the sculptured punning 
figures on graves are those of animals. The best known Roman 
example is the cippus of the mensor aedificiorum, T. Statilius 
Aper, now in the Capitoline Museum. 3 At the feet of the de- 
ceased rests a boar. Two mice are represented on the tombstone 
of P. DECVMIVS M. P. V. L. PHILOMVSVS MVS (C.I.L. VI, 
16771). In like manner a bull is depicted on the urn of a certain 
P. AELIVS AVG. LIB. TAVRVS. 4 

The most elaborate cippus is that of Tiberius Octavius Diadu- 
menus in the Vatican. "The principal relief exhibits a decora- 
tive reproduction of the famous Diadumenos of Polycleitos, 
representing a youth binding a fillet round his head. The selec- 
tion of this subject was probably dictated by the fact that the 
person to whom the tombstone was erected bore the cognomen of 
Diadumenos. The inscription AD PINVM, on the right side, 
and the pine-tree on the left side, indicate the region in which 
Diadumenos dwelt, a region named after a pine-tree to be found 
there." 5 

Beside Christian epitaphs, too, such puns are to be found. 
Upon the slab recording the name of Pontius Leo is cut the figure 
of a lion, 6 on that of Porcella a pig, 7 on that of the illiterate Nabira 

1 'The Central Slab of the E. Parthenon Frieze,' CI. R. Ill, p. 378. 

8 AvKovpyos iv tQ vtpl ttjs Upeias- Sti Upoavvr/s 6voptk iuriv »j rpaxefo^Apos- on 
airrii re tcai t) KcktjucI) avvSiiTown Trhvra rg tt/s 'Adrfvas lepeiq. airds re 6 jMjTwp iv 
TiJS airifi Xo7<j) 5eS»)Xw/(« Koi "Ioreos iv 17' twv 'Attj/cwk (rvvaywyuv. 

5 Catalogue of the Ancient Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, plate XV. For 
the inscription see C.I.L. VI, 1975, and Buecheler, Anthol. Lot. No. 441. 

4 W. Altmann, Die Romischen Grabaltare der Kaiserzeit, p. 244. 

6 W. Helbig, Guide to the Public Collections of Classical Antiquities in Rome 
(1895), I, p. 77. See C.I.L. VI, 10035. 

• Marucchi, Epigrafia Cristiana, PI. V, fig. 2 ; Northcote, Epitaphs of the 
Catacombs, p. 156. 
T Northcote, I.e. 
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(i.e. Navira) a boat. 1 The dedication to Nabira is worth quot- 
ing, since it expressly states that the ship is her signum, her badge 
or emblem: NABIRA IN PACE ANIMA DVLCIS QVI BIXIT 
ANOS XVI. M. V. ANIMA MELEIEA TITVLV FACTV A 
PARENTES. SIGNVM NABE. 

The Greeks were as fond of such sepulchral embellishments as 
were the Romans. A stele dedicated to Leon and representing a 
lion in relief is shown in Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of Bellas, p. 
130. Simonides commemorated a lion reclining upon the grave 
of a man named Leon: 

drjp&v fiiv /cdpricTTos eyai, dvarSiv 8' ov 'eyw vvv 

<t>povp£> raiSe Ta<t>q> Xcue<j> €ju/3e/3cu!w. 
'AXX' el fiij dvixbvye Akcav efiov ovvofia t' dx* v > 
ovk av ey&i ru/t/Sc}) tQS' e;re0jj/ca ir65as. 2 

Some scholars would associate this epigram with the tomb of 
Leonidas of which Herodotus (VII, 225, 2) writes: 6 Si /coXoiros 
iari ev rfj ko~68cp, okov vvv 6 \Wlvos \ecov eo~Tr]Kt kiri AeovtSjj. 

"A lioness without a tongue is said also to have stood on the 
tomb of Leaena, the Athenian courtezan who was a friend of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, and refused to betray the con- 
spirators against the Tyrants." 3 A heifer was placed upon the 
tomb of Boidion, concubine of Chares. 4 

At the death of Diodotus, the rhetorician, Metellus Pius, a 
pupil, set up in his honor a stone crow, Kopa.% \Wlvos, evidently 
an allusion to Corax, the founder of the art of rhetoric 5 . 

On seals and signet rings also one might expect to find canting 
puns, since figures of animals are frequently engraved upon them. 
In the absence of the owner's name, however, it is impossible to 
prove in any particular instance that we have a canting pun. A 
ridiculous passage in Aristophanes (Eq. 951-4) is sufficient evi- 
dence as to " canting heraldry" on rings. Demus says : " It can't 
be that this ring is mine, since the device seems different, or can't 
I see?" On being asked what the device was, Arjjuos replied: 
dri/xov (ioeiov Oplov h£uiirTT]p,tvov. 

In the case of coins the situation is different. Moneyers fre- 
quently placed upon them their symboles parlants or canting 

1 Northcote, op. cit., p. 175. 

2 Anthol. Pal. VII, 344. 

3 Gardner, op. cit, p. 131. 

4 Anthol. Pal. VII, 169. 

5 Plutarch, Moralia, 205 a (Apoph. Cic. 7). 
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badges. Thus we see the hammer of C. Publicius Malleolus, the 
adze of L. Valerius Acisculus, the deformed foot of P. Furius 
Crassipes, the squilla of L. Licinius Squillus, the todillus of the 
gens Todilia, and the musca of the Sempronia, some of whom bore 
the cognomen Musca. 1 In the same way, at a later date, "Sir 
Martin Bowes, master of the mint under Henry VIII and Edward 
VI, sometimes placed a bow as a symbol on the coins for which he 
was responsible." 2 

Instances of canting types are very numerous. "These types 
parlants, to which the Romans were specially partial, and which 
the nature of the coinage favored, begin to show themselves at 
quite an early period, and they are fairly constant throughout 
the whole series even down to the time of the moneyers who served 
under Augustus. One of the earliest instances is that of L. Ap- 
puleius Saturninus, who depicts Saturn in a quadriga, L. Thorius 
Balbus gives a bull, C. Vibius Pansa, the mask of Pan, L. Lucre- 
tius Trio, a crescent moon, surrounded by seven stars (septem 
triones), L. Plaetorius Cestianus, an athlete holding a cestus, and 
Q. Pomponius Musa, representations of Hercules Musagetes and 
the nine Muses. Of those which occur at a later period may be 
mentioned the calf, vitulus, on the coins of Q. Voconius Vitulus 
and the flower on those of L. Aquillius Floras." 3 

There is an interesting coin of Julius Caesar representing an 
elephant trampling upon a dragon. One suspects that the beast 
is symbolic of Africa, but the coin is worth citing on account of a 
passage in Spartianus (Ael. Ver. II). He gives four etymologies 
of the word Caesar one of which is that it signified elephant in the 
language of the Mauri, and that it was bestowed as a surname 
upon one of the Julii who had killed an elephant. 4 

On the coins of the Greeks "speaking types" are apparently 
limited to names of places. The following list illustrates how 
they employed representations of animals and objects in general 
to suggest names: 6 ayKvpa, Ancyra; ayK&v (represented by a bent 
arm), Ancona; cu£, Aegae, Aegira, Aegosthena, Aegospotami; 
aXwTrt)^, Alopeconnesus; "Aprejus, Artemidorus; aaraubs, Astacus; 

1 See Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum, I, lxxxv. 

2 Macdonald, Coin Types, p. 237. 

3 Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum, I, xcii. 

4 Op. cit. II, 390-1. 

5 Some numismatists would attach a religious significance to a few of these 
examples. 
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Ktjros, Cetis; Kpi0ij, Crithote; ku^«Xij, Cypsela; \kuv, Leontini; 
H^Kirra, Melitaea; nfjXov, Melos; Tiav (head of the god), Panti- 
capaeum; xp6£, Proconnesus; pbbov, Rhodes; atii-q, Side; afavdovr), 
Aspendus; raOpos, Tauromenium; rpaxefa, Trapezus; <£a<r)jXos, 
Phaselis. 1 "At Laodicea in Phrygia the rivers Kapros and Lykos 
are represented by a boar and a wolf." 2 

Even canting arms, the armoires parlants of the French, were 
not unknown in antiquity. Professor Chase notes a cylix found 
at Corneto which shows a swan (kvkvos) as a device on a shield 
belonging to a warrior named Cycnus. He is inclined to believe 
that we have here an echo of a common practice in the ornamen- 
tation of shields. 3 

Julius Caesar had a legion called by the Gallic name Alauda, 
which was composed of men from Transalpine Gaul. 4 Pliny 
(XI, 121) informs us that the alauda was a crested lark. The 
alauda of the legionaries was a decoration placed, in all probability, 
upon the helmet. 

What seems to be the clearest evidence that the Romans had 
armoires parlants 11 in the strict sense of the expression is a passage 
in Suetonius (Calig. 35, 1), which states that Caligula took from 
the noblest families their time-honored insignia, from Torquatus 
the torques, and from Cincinnatus the crines (i.e. cincinni). 

Among us a verbal pun upon a proper name is, to say the least, 
tactless. A pictorial pun is at times used as a trademark, 6 or as 
an emblem, 7 but on anything so formal as a gravestone would be 
entirely out of place, and is unthinkable upon the coinage of a 

1 This list was compiled from Head, Historia Numorum and Macdonald? 
Coin Types, p. 17-19. 

2 Macdonald, op. eit. p. 39. 

3 G. H. Chase, 'The Shield Devices of the Greeks,' Harvard Studies, xiii, p. 90. 

4 Suetonius, Jul. 24, 2; cf. Cicero, ad Alt. XVI, 8, 2. 

6 Armoires parlants are extremely common in heraldry since knights and 
prominent families and cities seemed to prefer for their arms an object whose 
name bore some resemblance to their own: e.g., the colonna of Colonna, the 
orso of Orsini, the pignatte of Pignatelli, the lupo of Lupicini, the scala of the 
Scaligers, the fiore of Fiorenza (Florence), the lion of Leon and Louvain, the 
pomegranate of Granada, the castle of Castile, the bear of Berne, the monk of 
Munich, the arondel (martlet) for the Duke of Arundel, three fountains for 
Wells, the whirlpool (gurges) for Gorges, the calf for Vele. 

6 An instance that will occur to everybody is the bell of the Bell Telephone 
Company. 

7 The banners of colleges frequently depict emblems suggested by their nick- 
names: e.g., Yale Bulldogs, Princeton Tigers, Rice Owls, Texas Longhoms, etc. 
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nation which recalled the Lincoln pennies inscribed with the ini- 
tials of the designer. Among the ancients, however, the very 
frequency of these canting puns proves that they were in good 
taste, and no doubt the possessor of a name that could be so 
punned upon regarded himself fortunate. 
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